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loose. 
red handkerchief. 
also—seem to enjoy coming to blows. 
School Board going. 
foundation stone of a new Public Library—in St. George the Martyr's 
parish this time. 
attended the bi-centenary of St. Paul’s. 


with the Union Steamship Company's new 
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By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.— Got up early and wished “the Princess 
returns of the day, and many of ’em. Also drank her health. 
Then got out my furs and made off to Prague, where I found a riot 


going on, “all on account of politics ’’—so they said, but it seemed 


to me to be all on for the sake of having a jolly row. 


LA VIE BOHEME! 

We shout and jeer and mob to show 
Our race superiority, 

And pick up stones and mud and throw 
Them gaily at authority. 

Free scope to passion we allow, 
And “ politics” grow seamier— 

But, bless your heart, its ‘“‘ just a row”’ 
We're having in Bohemia. 


Came home and saw the Marchioness of Salisbury safely off to 
Eastbourne. 
the new building of the Mansfield House University. 


Then round by Canning Town to inspect and approve 
Sir W. 
3esant drew a picture of the past in Canning Town, of which we 


may gladly make the past a present, and be thankful it is no present 
for us! 


Thursday.—Tremendous wind in the night. Find I have a tile 
Still on the blow, and have to tie my “ boxer ”’ on with a 
Over to Prague again. Still on the blow there 
Came back to set the new 
Helped Mr. Passmore Edwards to lay the 


Then went home, put on my “ Masonics,” and 


spend the day 


Friday.—Off to Southampton by special train to 
l, Briton. Also 
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had an hour or two with Messrs. Colaraghi’s etchings and engravings 
exhibition, looked in on the National Cycle Show at the Crystal 
Palace, ran across to! Prague once more (martial law proclaimed, 
the place quiet, and the fun all over), then to Edinburgh and heard 
Mr. Balfour speak his piece at the opening of the new Academic 
Hall of the University, and reached the engineering conference just 
in time to see them come to a ‘‘ dead-lock.”’ 


LOCKSMITHS AND ENGINEERS. 

The Conference of Engineers 

No beneyit has been conferring, 
The masters’ claims, as it appears, 

Once more have set the men demurring., 
The situation I'd not mock 

Nor take the chance of peace, and “ queer it,’’— 
sut sure they’ve made the deadest lock, 

And don’t know how to engineer it! 


Went from there to Uppingham and helped the Duchess of 
Albany open the New Victoria Buildings of the famous school. 
Afterwards to Norwich to hear Earl Spencer hold forth. Dined 
with Her Most Gracious—took Salisbury with me. 


Saturday.—Over to Paris to assist at another comic French duel. 
Four shots fired—nobody hurt—honour satisfied. Went to King’s 
College School Old Boys’ Football Match, and met several of my 
schoolfellows. Went on to Constantinople and told them to sign 
the Peace-treaty (between Turkey and Greece) at once, and have 
no more nonsense about it. They did so. Had to gnide Turkey’s 
hand firmly, though. 

Monday.—Got Sir Vernon Harcourt and Mr. Balfour safely home 
from Tring (where they had been staying from Saturday to Monday 
with Lord Rothschild) without bloodshed occurring between them, 
then off to Eton—Founders’ Day. Plenty of fun, and then off to 
Glasgow to hear what Mr. Asquith had to say for himself. Dined 
with the Actors’ Benevolent Funders, and spent the evening with 
Lieutenant Peary and the Royal Geographical Society. 

Tuesday.—Looked in on the National Liberal Convention. 
fead all their ‘“‘ Programmes.”’ Dined with Lord Rosebery at the 
Gimcerack Club—also with Sir R. Reid at the Eighty Club. Spent 
the rest of the time at the Cattle Show. Country cousins don’t 
seem to show up as they used to. 

“Up FOR THE SHOW '’—A BHOW UP! 
They draw a cheque for a tidy sum, 
They get new dresses and up they come, 
They go to the pictures and shops by day, 
The ev’ning sees them all at the play, 
They dine, and they dance, and they make their calls, 
They go to the Zoo and the Costume Balls, 
They've a high old time and then home they go, 
And they call it “‘ Seeing the Cattle Show "! 

THE SPOTTER. 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 


unless accompanied by a stampe 
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NOT SO GREEN. 


Big Sportsman.—*‘‘ Morning, Bounderby! Brought any salt for their tails?” 


Little Bounderby.—‘ Salt? No fear! 


I’m gowin’ to give ’em pepper !”’ 












































“Fun” in Earnest. 
WHAT HE THINKS OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


THE railway servants have climbed down, and we are to be spared 
a strike at Christmas. So far, so good; we have been spared one 
more attempt at national suicide—for the present. But not because 
of any patriotism or glimpses of sanity on anybody’s part ; oh, dear, 
no—simply because the men have come to the conclusion that they 
have not enough money in the bank to hope to win against the vast 
resources of the companies. 

* ™ © 


How Trade Union leaders can be so criminally fatuous as to tell 
their misguided dupes that the fear of foreign competition is a 
‘‘ bogey,” of which they need take no account in their struggles 
against capital, after the report on German trade for the past year 
is almost impossible to understand. For the first nine months of 
1897 British exports decreased by £4,664,000 as compared with a 
similar period last year. Meanwhile, the value of German exports 
for the same period of 1897 showed the vast increase of £3,350,000, 
an aggregate German gain of £8,014,000. For three years ending 
1897 Germany's export trade swelled by no less than £13,520,000. 
A pretty picture, isn't it ? 

* * « 


Austria looks as though it were in a fair way of breaking up. 
Hungary has got the bit in its teeth, and is now making the modest 


demand for a separate army, a separate Foreign Minister, and © 


separate Hungarian ambassadors at all the European and other 
Courts. Were all this conceded, the only bond between the two 
countries would be the Emperor, who would still be King of 
Hungary. 





* * 7 
‘hinkers who look into futurity are foretelling the time when 
b will be 11 ited with Gen an’ 









while Hungary will form an independent kingdom by itself. Thus 
would the face of all Europe be changed; we shall see Russia, 
Germany, and France ruling the roost, while we _ shall 
be a sort of Denmark or Holland. Just at present the three 
Continental powers seem to be working very amicably together in 
the participation of China, but nobody hears a word about where 
we come in. 
* * % 

Lord Rosebery has been giving us a sidelight on the treachery of 
politics and the sanctimoniousness of the Nonconformist Conscience. 
‘* T conceived the ambition to win the Derby,” he said at the York 
Gimcrack Club; ‘for a quarter of a century I struggled on in 
pursuit of this chimera, and sometimes I ran second, sometimes I 
ran third, very often I ran last. But when I was with Ladas about 
to win the Derby, what was the result? I was immediately 
attacked from quarters of an almost inspired character with the 
greatest violence. I might run seconds or thirds, or even run lasts, 
but it became a matter of torture to many consciences if I won the 
Derby.” 

xk s ae 

‘* Attacked from quarters of an almost inspired character.’ To 
whom does that apply? To Sir William Harcourt? What a 
commentary on the inside politics of the Liberal party; what a 
picture of loyalty, eh? Poor Lord Rosebery, he had much to 
contend with, within and without. Can’t he come over and help 
us? But no; on second {thoughts that would not be beneficial. 
We want somebody on the other side capable of maintaining the 
honour and dignity of the country should that other side ever 
return to office. 








A Lonely Spot. 
Villaitnous-looking Character.— Wot’'s ther time, guv’nor?”’ 
Mr. Bluff (hitting him over the head).—“‘ It’s just struck one !”’ 


V.-I,. C. (groaningly).—* I ‘ope your watch ain't a repeater !”’ 
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Peace at any Price! 


[The Religious Society of Friends has 
issued a circular protesting against the 
spread of the warlike spirit, which has, 
it fears, been stimulated by the forma- 
tion of boys’ brigades.— Daily Paper. } 
THESE worthy “friends,” with jaundiced 

eyes 
And cheeks of pallor, 
Profess to heartily despise 
Our native valour; 
Of martial modes they'll make perhaps (!) 
A general clearance, 
Ev’n at the cost of England’s lapse 
And disappearance ! 


For ‘‘ Peace at any Price”’ they screech, 
And shout and stammer— 
We wish they'd practise what they 
preach, 
And hold their clamour ; 
For Peace, like Charity, begins 
In one’s own dwelling, 
So let these censors of our sins 
Refrain from yelling. 


All boys’. brigades these good “friends ”’ 
scout, 
They’re wrong, they tell us; 
They turn embryo “‘ Tommies”’ out, 
For warfare zealous ; 
To *‘ teach the young idea how 
To shoot’ is awful, 
No man can view with placid brow 
Such sport unlawful! 


The ships that sail old England's seas 
They’d rend asunder, 

And make our flag that braves the breeze 
An ancient wonder ; 

That dauntless army which has won 
Such glorious prestige 

Would pass, nor leave of brave deeds done 
A single vestige ! 


And shall we follow, heeding well 
Their craven sermon, 

And yield this foam-girt citadel 
Up to the German ? 

Shall we be sacrificing all 
Our mighty ends? 

Yes, when our foes are what you call 
Yourselves—that’s ‘‘ friends.” 


The Time was Up. 


‘Ou, papa,”” murmured the sentimental 
maiden, whose lover seemed glued to the 
sofa, ‘‘ George is the sun of my exist- 
ence !”’ 

‘* Well,” growled papa, ‘‘ the moon’s up 
now, and it’s time the sun went to bed !”’ 














’Arriet’s Disillusion. 


(Very merry is historical Billingsgate, what time a Benedict 
salesman, returned from his honeymoon, is being prevailed on by 
Mr. Cole and his blithe bandsmen to “ pay his footing.” 
Mr. Fun is glad to say that the lines here below are merely t 
come of an imaginary interview with an imaginary ‘Arriet. | 




















Gann, Mister, garn! Git aht o’ that! 

Yer puts me dahn as a bloomin’ flat, : 

If yer thinks, when ’Arry chucked ‘is ‘at, 
As I married ’im for ’isself ! 


Why, strike me pink, I reckoned—I did— 


As ’ow as ’e wuz some wareh’us’ kid, 
Wot ’ad bin an’ saved a kipple o’ quid— 
So I wedded ’im for ’is wealf! 


,99 


T’ll sling yer a fust-clars ‘ome! ”’ says ‘e. % 
An’ thinks I: “‘Them there two quids is three!” 
But the bogie ’e pitched—so perish me !— 


Wuz smashed like a lump o’ delf! 





Alphonse.—‘‘I tink it is charmant—so beastly: 














ALPHONSE'’'S OPINION. 
Winks.—“ What did you think of the Cattle Show, Alphonse ?”’ 


so 


When the thing as yer calls the nupchual knot 
‘Ad bin tied, I ‘ears as ‘is brass 'e got 
As a Billinsgit salesman—the stoomer wot 

I ‘ad spliced for is bloomin’ wealf ! 


It’s no clars to owl when yer markit’s made ! 
But the game wuz low which my ‘Arry played ; 
An’ I wishes to goodness as ‘ow I'd stayed 

A bit longer up o’ the shelf! 
For, soon as we’s ‘ad our ‘oneymoon spree, 
Says ‘e, “I’m a Billinsgit bloke!” says ‘e; 
An’ Ole Cole an’ ’is pals made a fool o' me, 

For they copped all ’is bloomin’ wealf! 





Servant.—“ Yes, mum. 


Poor Thing! 


Mistress.—‘‘ Mary! have you got a policeman in the kitchen ?” 
Hever since that last thunderstorm 
I've bin so nervous that I can’t a-bear to be in the ‘ouse without a 


p jliceman!”’ 
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FRIENDLY. 


Hilda.—“ Pretty girls are scarce now-a-days, dear, aren't they?” 
Audrey (looking straight at Hilda).—* Yes, that’s just what I was thinking as you spoke.” 


William Asking for More. 
WILLIAM :— 


Boo-HOoO ! I want more pretty ships, 
More German men-of-war, 

In which to take my Summer trips ; 
It’s ships I’m pining for. 

I do not want the moon—boo-hoo— 
As say my false accusers ; 

No; all I want is bright and new 
Big battle-ships and cruisers. 


Go, nursey, buy some naval toys, 
With guns, and flags unfurled, 
That I may make a German noise 

About a German world. 

At shops I do not want to play, 
I’m sick of German trading— 
For in the sea, dear nurse, to-day, 

I want to go a-wading. 


Boo-hoo! I want some pretty boats, 
I want to rule the sea 

With German men, in German coats, 
To fight for Germany. 

With men-of-war my warlike men 
I mean at once to leaven ; 


buy me ships, dear nursey, ten, 

















Boo-hoo! boo-hoo! I'll bite and scratch 
You, nursey, if you don’t. 

You think that you will prove my match, 
But, nursey, dear, you won’t. 

You'll see, you beast, what I shall do; 
My eager, earnest rant ’ll 

Be too much, you cat, for you 
When I don Grandpa’s mantle. 


Nurse GERMANY :— 


Come, William, be a better child— 
Play with your price-lists do— 
But do not be so rude and wild; 
I’m quite ashamed of you. 
Come, play at shops; you play that 
well, 
Your’s is the Tradesman’s worth— 
Come, William, let us undersell 
The nations of the earth. 


Sell German bayonets that bend, 
At ten per cent. for cash; 

Sell guns that shoot from either end—- 
But don’t, my dear, be rash. 

To tell the truth—without offence— 
You're but a puny elf, 

And when you play at Providence, 
You only hurt yourself. 





You silly boy! To think that you 
Can straddle o’er the earth! 

Such wild heroics will not do— 
Think of your lowly birth ! 

Such senseless pride is wrong, ycu know, 
And ignorance evinces— 

Your forbears, not so long ago, 

.« Were only petty Princes. 


So, William, be more humble, dear! 
The feeble should be meek— 

And little boys, it’s very clear, 
Should turn the other cheek. 


Don’t make, my love, that horritasis:  - 


The drum a child belabours, 
Though but a silly toy, annoys 
And irritates the neighbours. 


Come, William, you have toys enough! 
Take truth from nursey’s lips ; 

Your new demands so rude and rough 
Won’t buy you any ships! 

Why you should want them puzzles me— 
Such wants as yours are funny— 

Besides, my pet, you’ve gone, you see, 
And spent your pocket-money. 
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WILLIAM ASKING FOR MORE. 


WILLIAM (LOQ.).—“I WILL HAVE MORE SHIPS!” Pie fee eae ie ie: 
NURSE (LOQ.).—* NO, MASTER WILLIAM, YOU CAN’T AFFORD IT; YOU’VE SPENT ALL YOUR POCKET MONEY. 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 188.) 
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The Trials of Miss Anastasia Penn. 
| No. 7.—THE FALLEN IDOL.” 
| 


Miss Penn left the abode of Mr. Perkins—ratcatcher and general 
supplier of vermin to the aristocracy—with a heart chastened by 
abuse and ridicule. Mr. Perkins had not been sparing with the 
latter, and Miss Herbage had been most virulent. 


a ) an 





“A REALLY GENUINE CASE OF DISTRESS AT LAST.” 


Though the release of the rodents had not beer necessary to scare 
his aunt, Aubrey had loyally paid Perkins his five shillings, and 
the gratified ratcatcher had given him full change and value by 
heaping the coarse witticisms of his class on Miss Penn’s devoted 
head. Miss Herbage would, of course, tell the story to all the 
gossips and scandal-mongers of the neighbourhood, and the career 
of Miss Penn as a philanthropist seemed at an end. 

‘¢ What a horrid wretch !"’ gasped Miss Penn, as soon as she could 
dissemble her mortification ; ‘‘to mistake my motives like that. 
To think that either Miss Herbage or I should ever want to marry 
a thing like that, for I suppose that’s what he meant by our being 
mashed on him. I could have forgiven you, Aubrey, if you had used 
your manly prerogative and knocked him down.” 

‘‘ But, aunt, he used to be a champion pugilist!’’ said Aubrey 
unguardedly, 

‘‘ How do you know that, Aubrey ?”’ 

“Well ! er—er—he looked like one. And such men, my dearest 
auntie,’ he went on hurriedly, ‘‘ are deaf to all cries of humanity 
and feeling. Bred up in a sordid atmosphere of brutality, they are 
as incapable of being refined as—as—that wretched woman with the 
children opposite.’ 

Miss Penn put up her glasses and gazed at the spot her nephew 
indicated. 

‘* Bless my soul, Aubrey!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ the poor woman’s 
in want, and with three children, too. How noble! Singing in the 
streets for bread. A really genuine case of distress at last.’’ And 
before Aubrey could utter a word of protest she was half-way 
across the road, leaving her nephew dumbfounded and with morbid 
thoughts of going back and having it out with the ratcatcher as the 
best means of self-castigation for his stupidity. 

The beggar-woman was the first to speak as Miss Penn came 
panting up. 

‘* Well!” she said, ‘‘ what's yer little game, ch?”’ 

“Tut ! tut! my good woman!” said Miss Penn, rather startled 
at her reception. ‘‘I have come to relieve some of your neces- 
sities.” 

“TI don’t want no relieving. Pity a poor woman can’t walk 
along the streets without being insulted. I knows yer. I saw yer 
leaving the ‘tec opposite. Your a ‘ wigilance,’ you is, and I’ve ‘ad 
some. Come kiddies! ”’ 

‘‘ Aubrey!” said Miss Penn, hoarsely, as 
‘‘she has taken me fo1 ] ‘ 


ar ’ 





her nephew came up, 


a member of th Beggars’ Vigilance So 
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j 


‘‘ Don’t make a scene in the street, aunt,’’ replied Aubrey, his 
bosom swelling at being taken for one of the subtle force. ‘“ But 
let us track her to her lair, we shall then find out the truth of her 


' story.” 


The woman led him down some filthy slums, ever and anon cast- 
ing a half-frightened, sullen look behind her, and dragging at the 
children if they lagged. She turned a corner a few seconds in 
advance of her pursuers, and, when they reached the spot, had 
vanished, leaving the three children to take care of themselves. 

“My poor children!” exclaimed Miss Penn, ‘I will take you 
home if you will show me the way.” 

‘‘T knows where they live, lady,” said an urchin who was passing. 
“This one,”’ he continued, with an air of a Cicerone, ‘‘ we calls 
‘Doleful Jimmy.’ He's a fair treat, he is. T’other two ’is sisters. 
His mother takes all three out ‘buskin’ in the morning, and ’is 
father takes Jimmy out nights, when he plays the tin whistle. If 
they don’t want ‘em they ’ires ’em out to Mother Moll at a stiver 
a head.”’ 

‘‘ Hire them out? How dreadful! I'll take them home and give 
the wretches a piece of my mind,’’ said Miss Penn, indignantly. 

‘‘Hurrah! Here’s a lark,’’ shouted the boy, throwing up his cap. 
** Come on, lady, I'll show yer the way.”’ 

Miss Penn and her nephew followed their guide through several 
streets, dirty beyond description, till they arrived at a filthy hovel, 
the door of which was firmly closed. 

‘‘They’re out !’’ said the boy, in a disappointed tone, and com- 
menced kicking at the door. 

“Mother ’Awkins,’”’ he shouted, ‘come out! ‘Ere’s a lady as 
wants a shindy wid yer, and brought a toff to see fairplay.”’ 

‘‘ What’s Jimmy been a-doin’, missus? ”’ said a man in the crowd 
that had now collected round the door. “Take it from me, and 
clear out while you're safe.”’ 

‘‘T’ll not!’ said Miss Penn, firmly. ‘I've come here in defence 
of these poor children, and to redeem them from their shameless 
mother.” 

‘*Who’s a shameless mother?’ 
elbowing her way through the throng. 
wid my Jemmy ?”’ 

‘‘T think you are mistaken, my good woman,” said Miss Penn, 
quietly. ‘‘ You are not their mother. They have just left that 
shameful person.”’ 

“Oh! I ain't, ain’t 1! 
‘im by his lovely cough. 
court.” 


, 


screamed a little woman, 
‘* And what are you doin’ 


Well, he’s my kid, anyhow. I knews 
An’ as for you, just you clear out of our 





“THE WRETCHES HAVE TAKEN MY PURSE.” 


“TI think I'd better fetch a policeman, auntie,” said Aubrey, 
timidly, as the motl y crew commenced hustling them. But at 
that moment, strange to relate, the usually invisible custodian of 
the | le | and there was a wild stampede of 
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Miss Penn’s assailants. Aubrey and his aunt staggered to meet 
him, their apparel considerably damaged. 

‘* What’s the matter here ?” asked the man. 

Miss Penn tearfully told her woes, and asked him to rescue the 
children from their depraved mother. 

The policeman only laughed. ‘I know the little rips,” he said. 
“They don’t want rescuing. Th” ‘re a wrong lot down there, 
mum. Take my advice, lady,” he added, giving Aubrey a doubting 
glance, ‘‘ the next time you go ‘ slumming,’ take a man with you!” 
and he moved off chuckling. ; 

Miss Penn turned impatiently towards the court again, and then 
paused. ‘‘No!” she said. ‘“Ingrates! If this is the way you 
receive my philanthropy, I cast you and charity off for ever. Come, 
Aubrey, we shall have to walk home, I fear. The wretches have 
taken my purse!” 


(THE END.| 


- 





Waftings from the Wings. 


In The Happy Life, at the Duke of York’s, Mr. Parker has pro- 
vided a delightful story, brimful of sweet sentiment and real and 
unforced humour; its pathos is simple, human, and true; its fun is 
fresh, unaffected, and graceful-—not the fun of dragged-in incident 
but of natural character drawing. As usual, Mr. Parker blends 
romance and everyday life, which is his trade mark, so to 
speak. Cyril Charteris, his hero, is a Bayard, a_ veritable 
Sir Galahad, whose ideas about women are, as he himself says, 
two centuries behind the times. He shuts himself up in the 
Temple; he keeps himself out of the way of femininity, for he 
knows that if he falls beneath its influence, he will fall very badly 
indeed. And the storms and stress of this or any other passion 
are quite opposed to his idea of ‘the happy life.’’ So, of course, 
it is at his door that the beautiful Evelyn falls fainting on the 
awful wintry night, and it is in his rooms in the deserted Temple 
that she has to spend the night alone. Very ingeniously the 
author arranges it so that it is impossible for him to leave her or to 
get anybody to keep watch with him through the night over the 
unconscious girl. The reason that she is in the Temple alone late 
at night is that her cad of a brother promised to take her to the 
theatre and did not keep the appointment. She has waited for him 
for hours, and then, trying to grope her way out in the dark, had 
stumbled and struck her head. The next act is a splendid piece of 
writing. Here we are introduced to the terrible family of the 
Pettigrew-Smiths Evelyn’s people. The character-drawing here 
is masterly. We are introduced to shabby gentility worthy of 
Thackeray. The frightful cad of a brother who borrows money from 
his sister’s admirers; the sponging, low-bred mother apeing ‘ high 
life ’’ and fawning on wealth; the ‘‘ smart” sister, who uses slang 
and allows the young men lodgers to kiss her; the simple old father, 
a literary hack, are presented to us by the brush of a master. It is 
to these that Cyril comes and asks for the hand of Evelyn. He has 
compromised her; innocently enough, she has passed the night in 
his rooms, wholly guiltlessly, and he, soul of chivalry that he is, 
has come to offer her the protection of his name. Grudgingly and 
rudely enough, her “people” consent, and they are married. 
Then the trouble begins. They fall desperately in love with each 
other, but each thinks the other wholly miserable, hating the 
marriage bonds that bind them. I will not spoil your enjoyment 
by telling you how things are happily worked out through some 
charming scenes, told in language that is both telling and literary. 
the Happy Life is most excellently acted by Mr. Fred Kerr, Miss 
Dorothea Baird, Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald, Mr. Herman Vezin, Mr. 
Sydney Brough, Mr. Arthur Elwood, Miss Henrietta Watson, Miss 
Carlota Nillson, Miss Frances Ivor, and the others. 


The revival of The Grand Duchess at the Savoy is a notable 
event. If the revival is not all we hoped it might be, it is yet good 
enough to praise very highly, and Offenbach’s ever-delightful and 
entrancing music makes up for everything. To hear once again 
‘“‘The Sabre of my Sire,” ‘“‘I Dote upon the Military,” “ Dites 
Lui,” and the other grand old numbers is a gorgeous treat in itself, 
even though the words have been altered. The cast is an excellent 
one, although on the first night many of them seemed decidedly 
ill-at-ease and afraid of letting themselves go. Miss Florence St. 
John, Miss Florence Perry, Mr. H. A. Lytton, Mr. C. Kenningham, 
Mr. W. Passmore, Mr. W. Elton, Mr. C. Brookfield, and the rest 
were all excellent. |The chorus, orchestra, and the mounting were 
above reproach’ 


Dandy Dan, the Life Guardsman, at the Lyric, is a regular Arthur 
Roberts’ entertainment, though Mr. Denny is luckier than other 
comedians who have played with the “star” in getting a “ look in”’ 
sometimes. Dandy Dan has plenty of smart lines of the usual 
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burlesque order, but the dialogue is considerably spoiled by a large 
number of silly puns, a form of humour that is surely out of date at 
this time of day. Mr. Arthur Roberts is in excellent form in his 
character of many disguises; Mr. Denny, Miss Isa Bowman, and 
the remainder of the smart company render very excellent support. 
The piece is very brightly mounted. 

The Children of the King has been revived at the Court Theatre 
with practically the same cast as before; Mr. Dillon Shallard, who 
has a good baritone voice, being a newcomer as the innkeeper. 
Miss Cissy Loftus, Mr. Martin Harvey, Mr. Dion Boucicault are 
back again to please us in this quaint and pretty piece. But it is 
hardly artistic to draft on to a score by Smipentinth songs by 
another composer. Humperdinck stands above that sort of thing. 


The Triple Alliance, a poor farce, calling for no comment, was 
produced at the Strand by Mr. Thomas Thorne, where the acting 
was no better than the piece. 


= Mr. Charles Fulton has been engaged by Mr. Tree for Julius 


Cesar at Her Majesty's. He will play Julius Cesar, Mr. Louis 
Calvert having been transferred from that part to Casca. Mr. 
Fulton is a fine, robust actor. 


Miss Cicely Richards will be the Fairy Godmother; and Mr. 
William Lugg, the Baron; Miss Florence Harmon, Dandini; Miss 
Kate Phillips, the Baroness; Miss Helen Bertram, the Prince ; 
Messrs. John le Hay and Harry Nicholls, the Ugly Sisters; Mr. 
Fred Kaye, the Page ; and Miss Grace Dudley, the Cinderella, in Mr. 
Oscar Barrett's pantomime at the Garrick Theatre. 

GOSSAMER, 





Mr. H. J. Hitchins, who was honoured by being presented to the 
Queen on the occasion of a performance given by royal command 
at Windsor Castle, by the Empire Theatre, on Tuesday, November 
23rd, has been thef recipient of a gracious message expressing Her 
| Majesty's approval, accompanied by a magnificent diamond pin, the 
design of same being the Royal Cypher with Imperial Crown. 


i 
| 


| The latest novelty at the Empire is Clayton, Jenkins, and Jasper, 

| in an extremely grotesque sketch, ‘The Darktown Circus.’’ Jasper, 
a donkey, is a surprising example of animal training, and affords 
endless amusement by his acrobatic tricks. Judging from their 
success, it is reasonable to suppose that these artistes will delight 
the Empire audiences for some time to come. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (through Sir Dighton Probyn) has 
graciously sent a cheque for £5 to Mr. Alderman Treloar towards 
the fund for sending Christmas hampers to 5,000 crippled children 
who are on the register of the Ragged School Union. Subscriptions 

| should be sent to ‘‘ Little Cripples’ Christmas Fund,” care of Mr. 
| Alderman Treloar, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


| 


Hurrah! The Pipes! 


| 
| 
| “An! Hoo’ will I live without you, Jean ? 





Do make it easier for me to bear,”’ 
Entreated the youth in his deep despair, 
For the maid had refused him with scorn in her 
mien; 


‘‘Do make it easier for me to bear!” 

His voice so persuasive, his aspect so meek, 

A thrill of soft pity encrimsoned her cheek, 
And her eye lost the chill that erst reigned there. 


Then from her ripe lips, of twin cherries true types, 
There issued these syllables, rhythmic in flow 
‘‘] will, yes, I will—’twill console you to know 
That I snore thro’ the night like ‘ twa skirling 
bagpipes.’”’ 


‘* J adore the braw music of pipes in the night!" 
He answered at once with a patriot’s fine frenzy ; 
“For ye ken, bonnie lassie, I'm Kenneth McKenzie, 
So I'll win ye and wear ye, my heart's ain delight.” 


Hard Lines. 


Magistrate.—“‘ It’s disgraceful for a man to hit a woman with his 
fist.” 

Prisoner (aggrievedly).—* I didn’t ‘it 'er with me fist, yer worship; 
I honly ’it ’er with the poker!” 


-_ 


ead 


| The First-Born. 


Caller (to Mr. Yungwife’s servant).—‘‘Is the head of the 
house in?” 


Servant.— Yes, sir; you'll find him in his cradle.”’ 
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Christmas Shopping. 


I SALLIED forth to buy a pair of gloves the other day 

At one of those emporiums you find down Brompton way. 

I entered with a surging throng, I knew the place of old, 

And stopped before the counter where the gloves were always sold; 

But only found a heap of toys— steam engines, building bricks, 

Balls, clockwork mice, tops, cooking-stoves, and monkeys on their 
sticks. 

** Gloves, sir?’’ the weary shopman said, with a distracted air. 

‘* Oh, yes, we have a lot in stock—they’re somewhere over there.” 

I wandered “‘ somewhere over there,”’ and once again I tried; 

But only tons of Christmas cards lay round on every side. 

The lady at the counter met my question with a frown, 

And said the gloves had been removed, upstairs, she thought—or 
down. 

So patiently I went to where I thought the gloves might be, 

And found the place devoted to a monster Christmas tree. 

Upstairs and down I struggled on, I hunted high and low, 

But asked in vain for what I lacked throughout the blessed show. 

The shoppers dug me in the ribs, they smashed my Sunday hat, 

They a upon my tender corn, and nearly squashed me flat. 

And still I want a pair of gloves; but I shall have to wait 

Till Boxing Day has come and gone, and matters have got straight. 


A Dainty Christmas Present. 


HeReE’s an offer worth accepting. Messrs. Labern, of Harp 
Works, Stoke Newington, London, undertake to send any reader of 
this paper a box of six bottles of assorted perfumes of the very best 
and finest quality on the rec@0kK of nine penny stamps. ‘Their 
scents are the best I know, and this offer is costing them a great 
deal. Write without delay, or you may be too late. 











In Memoriam. 


Poor Drew and Diggle 
Lost seats in the wriggle, 
And a Reay of light came pretty soon ; 
The Moderates daft ~ 
Gave Progressives sport, 
Who ran off with the School Board spoon. 



















A Schoolboy Dialogue. 


i“ Neither for present purposes is it necessary to consider how 
far Mr. Labouchere, having published other people’s private letters, 
was justified in going to law to keep his own private letters from 
being used against himself.””-—‘ Dagonet.”’ | 


“ Brniy-Boy, billy-boy, what would you say 
Of the conduct of one of our schoolfellows, pray, 
If he gave to his neighbour a nose-breaking smack, 
And, then, when his neighbour struck savagely back, 
To that neighbour imputed the blood-shedding fault, 
And arraigned him to answer a charge of assault ?’’ 


‘‘ Teddy-boy, Teddy-boy, where is the need 
For that question ? You know for a fact, 
I could only describe so surprising a deed 
As a cowardly, dastardly act!” 


‘« Billy-boy, Billy-boy, how would your speak 
Of our schoolfellow’s action, if full on the cheek 
Of his neighbour a stinging right-hander he placed, 
Then, in view of the lex talionis, made haste 
To the law of the Land, and besought it, with dread, 
To prevent the attacked one from cracking his head ? ”’ 


“ Teddy-boy, Teddy-boy, why do you set 

Such a difficult problem to me 

Who have only attained the fourth standard as yet ? 
I’m aware what my sentiments be ; 

But I really must pore, for a year or two more, 
O’er my Walker and Webster—that’s flat !— 

Ere a word I can find which will seem, to my mind, 
To be meet for such conduct as that!” 


} 
| 
| 


“We are Seven!” 


(The “murder mysteries of London” have, at the time of 
writing, reached a number which has always been regarded as 
fateful, either for weal or woe. } 





‘‘ THOUGH for a time, with scant regard, 

Astute assassins flout 

The Sherlocks of Great Scotland Yard, 
Murder will surely out!” 

I spoke: then gasped with awesome gapes, 
For to my sight evolved 

Were the ghastly, grisly, blood-dyed shapes 
Of MURDERS YET UNSOLVED. 

And low they hissed, ‘‘ O, fool! the lie 
Must to your words be given, 

While we for vengeance vainly cry! 
Behold us! We are Seven!” 


My courage rose. ‘‘Tut-tut pooh-pooh! 
If searchers after crime 
Shall clutch a clue to one of you 
In four or five years’ time— 
And if (in death-bed tortures lain 
Ten years hence) butchers three 
Shall make three more foul butcheries plain— 
How say ye, seven ye be?” 
But to my heart, by frownings chill, 
My heart’s-blood back was driven ; 
My arguments (or good or ill) 
Had fruitlessly been given! 
’Twas throwing words away for nil: 
Since, as they shrank and faded, still 
Those CRIMES UNSOLVED would have their will, 
And wailed, ‘‘ Nay, we are seven!” 











Christmas in the Air. 


THERE is Christmas in the air ! 

People at the windows stare, 

And view the gaudy goods with prices high ; 
Pater turns his head away, 

But the mater makes him stay, 

And he grumbles o’er the “‘ sour buy-and-buy ” ! 


There is Christmas in the air ! 

For the porter, with great care, 

Your parcels places safely on the rack; 

And the bobby’s finger goes 

Rather higher than his nose, 

And the postman of politeness doesn’t lack! 


There is Christmas in the air! 

Raisins scattered here and there, 

And oranges the youngsters ’gin to suck ; 
From the kitchen rich fumes float, 

And you off with your best coat 

To give the pudding just a stir for luck! 
























































‘Delicious and Nutritious. 


BIRD'S 


fohances the acceptability of every 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 


CUSTARD 


POWDER 


Sweet Dish or Fruit. 


palate ; 


Cadbury's 


cocoa 


“Refreshing and Invigorating to the 
jaded mind and body; delicious to the 
and absolutely unadulterated.” 


Famity DOCTOR 


NO ALKALIES USED 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


P The most reliable preparation for Clea 


and Brilliantly Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia Me 
Platinoid, &c. Sold everywhere. 


Sole Manufacturers: 





London Office St. George’s House, Eastcheap, E.C 


Needham’s 





Paste. 





JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 















